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IN  THE  LIGHT  OF  THE  REFORMS.
selves to the movement, and the influences they brought to bear
to secure non-cooperation with Government were often quite
inconsistent with the tenets of " non-violence/'
The masses in India are normally law-abiding, but the inevit-
able result of widespread vilification of the Administration,
directed by a man of Mr. Gandhi's influence and reputation, was
contempt for the law. By the beginning of 1921, disorder had
broken out in many provinces. Open violence brought into
relief the divergencies between the religious and militant
tendencies of the Khilafat side of the movement and the political
and non-violent principles of Mr. Gandhi and his more con-
sistent disciples. The Hindu community became disturbed by
the growing stress laid by their allies on religious aims, and in
August, 1921 the Moplah outbreak showed that there "was good
ground for their apprehensions. The Moplahs (or Mapillas)
are a sturdy Muhammadan people of Malabar on the West
Coast of the Madras Presidency. They are mainly the tenants
of Hindu landowners, and from time to time their economic
grievances have led them to resort to violence as a means of
redress. Under the religious propaganda of the Khilafatists, and
the growing belief that Government could no longer enforce its
orders, the Moplahs rose in rebellion and, having destroyed the
machinery of government in their area, and killed or driven
off all the officials, they turned on the Hindu population in an
outburst of murder, arson and outrage. There were few who
did not read the lessons of the outbreak; but Mr. Gandhi and
the Congress leaders were among them. They made plans for
organised civil disobedience in every province, and the intensity
of the anti-Government feeling steadily grew. In Bombay, on
the day the Prince of Wales landed in India, a conflict occurred
between the loyal and the non-cooperating elements, and in the
ensuing riot 53 persons were killed and 403 wounded. Hitherto,
Government had adopted the policy of trusting to the good
sense of the people to combat the movement and had taken
action only against persons guilt., of specific breaches of the
law, such as incitement to violence. But, in face of the prepara-
tions for organised civil disobedience, it arrested a number of
agitators. Mr. Gandhi demanded their release under a threat
of putting his plans into immediate effect, but a tragedy directly
due to his campaign intervened. Twenty-one police constables
were murdered with revolting cruelty at Chauri Chaura in the
United Provinces by a mob acting under the excitement of the
anti-Government movement. In his horror at the incident, for
which he did not disclaim responsibility, Mr. Gandhi suspended
his threat to Government. He renewed it shortly afterwards,
but the country had at last become* alive to the -dangers of the
agitation. His influence'waned, and his arrest in March, 1922
marked the end of the movement as a serious threat to the
Administration.